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carding or spinning; all employed from the youngest to the oldest;
scarce anything above four years old, but its hands were sufficient for
its own support. Nor a beggar to be seen, nor an idle person, except
here and there in an almshouse, built for those that are ancient and
past working. The people in general live long; they enjoy a good air;
and under such circumstances hard labour is naturally attended
with the blessing of health if not riches.1

In the south-west of England the domestic system presented
a less agreeable but it must be confessed a more normal picture.
The clothier here was not a craftsman as in the north but a
merchant-employer, with hundreds of hands in his pay. The
craftsman, on the other hand, approached very near to the
position of a wage-earner, except that he still owned the instru-
ments of production. Sometimes even this distinction vanished.
The clothier bought up the looms and hired them out to the
weavers, who were then obliged to work for him and no other.

With the progress of time, the condition of the west country
domestic worker underwent a steady deterioration, until in 1806
a Parliamentary Committee could report it as indistinguishable
from that of the factory hand.2 The rates of pay were small.
In the eighteenth century a weaver earned only 5^. or 6rf, a day,
a spinner %d. or $d. Spinning, of course, was a by-employment
for women and children, and the weaver's earnings would be
supplemented by those of his family. Yet these rates compare
unfavourably with the daily wages paid to agricultural labourers
and carpenters; about 1600, these were yd. and u.

The domestic worker was at a disadvantage in other ways.
The clothier sometimes attempted to pay him with unsaleable
cloth, a particularly bad form of truck. He was cheated in
regard to the amounts of raw material he had worked up, and
in times of depression he suffered from prolonged periods of
unemployment. This new industrial phenomenon was a con-

1   Quoted in Bland, Brown, and Tawney, Select Documents in English Economic
History s p. 483.

2  'Both in the system of the West of England Clothier and in the Factory System,
the -work generally speaking is done by persons who have no property in the goods
they manufacture, for in this consists the essential distinction between the two
former systems and the domestic (i.e. the Yorkshire System).' Report from the Com-
mittee on the Woollen Manitfacture of England, 1806, p. 8.